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Egypt 


Egypt has always been something of a riddle—even 
to the Sphinx apparently! Though archeologists have 
filled museums on five continents with her ancient 
monuments, they have still to unearth the secret of 
Egypt's longevity; though anthropologists and phi- 
losophers have filled libraries, they are still asking 
how it is that the winds of time should have etched so 
few changes on the face of her society. As for the com- 
mon traveler, he cannot but marvel that so sturdy a 
breed should have been begotten and sustained by so 
hungry a land. 

About one thing, however, there is no riddle, 
namely the role of the Nile. As long ago as 430 B.C., 
Herodotus observed in his History that “Egypt is an 
acquired country, the gift of the river.” This charac- 
terization is just as valid today; for, with the exception 
of the Faiyum depression and some smaller oases in 
the Western Desert, the only part of Egypt that is 
regularly in cultivation is the 314% of the land that 
can be irrigated from the Nile—a mere 13,000 square 
miles out of the total 363,000 square miles. In this 
small area, made up of the triangular delta north of 
Cairo and the narrow, ribbonlike valley to the south, 
live more than 95% of Egypt’s 20 million people. The 
rest live either in the oases or on the surrounding 
deserts in the wake of their wandering flocks. 

Nowhere else in the world is the contrast between 


the desert and the sown so dramatic, or the transition 
from solitary waste to teeming valley so sharp. And 
nowhere else does the well-being of man hang by so 
tenuous a thread. Fortunately the “thread” never 
breaks. Formerly, it is true, the annual fluctuations 
of the Nile gave rise to constant anxiety, but the con- 
struction of the dam at Aswan in 1902, and the six 
supplementary barrages downstream, as well as the 
two upstream, have removed the grim specter of 
famine. Even so, the rises and falls of the water level 
are still the subject of as much comment among the 
fellahin as the oscillations of the barometer are among 
the farmers of the prairies. Indeed, the Nile is to the 
Egyptian’s conversation what the weather is to the 
American’s. 

The ancient Egyptians, who believed that the swell- 
ing of the Nile represented the tears of the goddess 
Isis shed in compassion for her rain-starved people, 
early learned to raise crops on the flooded margins of 
their river and to supplement the floods by means of 
simple water-lifting devices. In most parts of the Nile 
Valley the ancient shaduf (consisting of little more 
than a pole and bucket), the saqza (in which the water 
is raised by a rotary wheel furnished with buckets, 
powered by a beast of burden), and the Archimedean 
screw are still employed to fill the irrigation ditches. 
Thanks to these and more modern machinery, in- 
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Fic. 1—Egypt in the Middle East 


cluding the motor driven pumps now coming into 
vogue, especially in the Delta, no less than 70% of the 
total population of Egypt contrive to live off the soil. 
In few other places on earth is land cropped so in- 
tensively or so continuously. Two, and even three, 
crops are often raised off the same piece of soil in the 
course of a twelvemonth, and yields are generally 
high; for this the well-regulated water supply, the 
long-lasting fertility of the valley silts, and the grow- 
ing employment of artificial manures are primarily 
responsible. Given a more lavish use of such manures, 
the demand for which at present outstrips the supply, 
even greater yields could be obtained. 

Cotton, the long-staple Egyptian variety, is the lead- 
ing commercial crop; although occupying only 20% 
of the total cultivated area, it accounts for almost 80% 
of the country’s exports. Because of lively demand 
and high prices, it is especially favored on the large 
estates, on which, in fact, most of the cotton is grown. 
Where the fellah, attracted by the cash rewards, has 
tried to emulate his wealthy landlord, he has fre- 
quently finished the season with not enough grain to 
feed himself, and not enough money to buy it at the 
local market. The usual food crops are corn (a staple 
in the Egyptian diet), wheat, barley, rice, fruit, grain 
sorghum, and sugar cane. 

For the fellah, life is hard. His tools are those of his 
ancestors—the hoe, the wooden plow, the hand sickle, 
and the threshing board. His dwelling is a crude, fly- 
infested, two-room mud hut sheltering family, water 
buffalo, and chickens alike. He owns little clothing 
and knows few comforts. He depends on the Nile for 


both drinking water and sewage disposal, and his wife 
and children collect dung for fuel. Like three-fourths 
of his fellow countrymen, he is afflicted with disease 
(notably hookworm, schistosomiasis, tuberculosis, 
and malaria). He is prolific, for his Islamic religion 
honors large families, and his children (numbering 
usually anywhere from four to seven) are a needed 
asset in the fields; but he can expect one out of every 
four babies born to him to die within the year. It is 
only the exceptional fellah who can read and write, 
and because of the insistent needs of his land and the 
exactions of his landlord, he is even reluctant to send 
his children to school. 

Most of the land is held under an almost feudal 
landholding system. More than three-fourths of those 
actively engaged in agriculture either are landless or 
own tiny plots of less than one-half acre. Furthermore, 
the pressure of population has created a land hunger, 
forcing the price of additional land beyond the reach 
of the average cultivator, who must supplement his 
income with the low and uncertain wages of seasonal 
labor on the large cotton estates. Underfed, illiterate, 
and unorganized, the fellah has so far been unable to 
obtain redress for the inequities of the land tenure 
situation. Not that the mood of the average fellah is 
as yet rebellious. Indeed, many rural communities 
are strongly opposed to all talk of progress, since 
progress in the minds of the faithful is often equated 
with apostasy. Rather than be forced to read and 
write, many a fellah has been known to do irreparable 
damage to his eyes and ears. 

Such is the traditional life of the Nile Valley. How- 
ever, it must not be supposed that the tide of progress 
has passed the valley by. On the contrary, there are 
many indications that it is rising, and that the old 
order is changing. In agriculture, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment has set up numerous experimental stations 
where the gospel of cash crop farming is being pro- 
claimed by word and deed. Some of the large land 
owners, King Farouk among them, are beginning to 
operate demonstration farms which raise everything 
from cantaloupes to camels. Attempts are also being 
made, not without success, to wean the big farmer 
away from his preoccupation with cotton, and per- 
suade him to devote more space to food crops in an 
effort to satisfy the demands of Egypt’s rapidly ex- 
panding population. Although the process of convinc- 
ing the fellah is slow, subsistence economy is gradually 
being discarded. The tractor and mechanical cotton 
picker have begun to appear in the fields of the estates, 
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though because of the predominance of small farms 
and the abundance of cheap labor, there is every 
prospect that the hoe will long remain the foundation 
of Egyptian agriculture. And the Ministry of Social 
Affairs has in recent years done much to succour the 
impoverished fellah. Already over 114 million rural 
workers and their families are receiving medical, rec- 
reational and vocational benefits from nearly 150 ex- 
pert-staffed centers. They are being taught the use of 
insecticides, and, by dint of constant spraying, the 
mosquito and germ-carrying fly are slowly being 
eliminated from the vicinity of these centers. They 
are being encouraged to draw water from the newly 
installed pumps instead of drawing it from the pol- 
luted irrigation ditches and canals, and to build self- 
maintaining latrines—where these exist the mortality 
rate has dropped like a stone. And a good start is being 
made on the educational problem: teams from 
UNESCO are working with the Ministries of Educa- 
tion and Social Affairs to wipe out illiteracy. More 
and more use is being made of posters and film strips, 
and the possibilities of mass education by radio are 
also being examined. At the same time the Ministry 
of Education has recently launched a program of com- 
pulsory and free schooling for all children. 

The government is also encouraging industry, both 
as a means of securing a greater measure of economic 
independence and as a source of employment for sur- 
plus labor. Industrial developments, however, face 
serious shortages of capital, raw materials, and power 
resources. So far, foreign investors have shown re- 
luctance to sink large amounts of capital in Egyptian- 
controlled and operated enterprises, while domestic 
investors still tend to put their money into land, the 
traditional source of national wealth and the begetter 
of the modern cotton and sugar “kings.” 

If only Egypt were as well placed for minerals as 
for cash crops, the industrial outlook would be dif- 
ferent. Aside from some oil deposits around the Gulf 
of Suez, which meet only half of her requirements, 
and an iron ore deposit producing near Aswan, her 
only commercially important minerals are phosphate, 
low-grade manganese ore, sodium salts, gold, and 
building stone. There are no coal mines, and, so far, 
it has not been possible to make good the deficit with 
water power, though a hydroelectric station now be- 
ing built at the Aswan Dam will eventually generate 
300,000 kilowatts, and so goa long way toward solving 
the fuel problem. It will also help to solve the ferti- 
lizer problem, since a nitrogen-fixation plant, which 


will employ power from the dam, is now being erected 
at Aswan by the Chemical Construction Corporation 
of New York. 

That Egypt can produce industrial goods in spite 
of these handicaps is shown in the textile, cement, 
and food processing mills which “mushroomed” dur- 
ing the past war and are still being built in many parts 
of the country. There is even talk of a steel industry 
at Aswan, using the near-by iron ore deposits and 
hydroelectric energy, but the prohibitive cost of trans- 
porting metallurgical coke has led to the temporary 
shelving of the project. 

No industry, however, can expect to thrive without 
a reliable market, and this Egypt does not yet possess. 
In the already industrialized countries of Europe and 
the Americas her products frequently find themselves 
priced out of competition by reason of high tariffs. 
Her neighbors in the Middle East, though standing in 
dire need of both textiles and food products, cannot 
afford to buy them in quantities sufficient to en- 
courage Egypt’s industry. And fellahin poverty stifles 
the development of an adequate home market, the 
normal outlet for a country’s industrial output. 
Herein lies what is probably Egypt’s thorniest prob- 
lem: that industry, one of the best cures for the blight 
of unemployment and poverty, is being handicapped 
by the very poverty it expects to ease. 

The new, Western side of Egypt is most in evidence 
in Cairo, Alexandria, and other urban centers; here 
air-conditioned apartment buildings (many of them 
built on erstwhile productive farmland), Parisian 
fashions, chromium-plated automobiles, American 
movies, and European sports command a wide and 
ever-growing acceptance. The women students of 
Fuad I University dress like their American counter- 
parts—and with rather more chic. Most of them speak 
English and French in addition to Arabic. And they 
are playing an increasingly significant role in the so- 
cial and professional life of the country. Their symbol 
is the nylon stocking rather than the veil, though, of 
course, the veil is still worn, especially by the country 
folk and those who adhere to the more puritanical 
branches of Islam. Even the tarboosh is more a symbol 
of Egyptian nationality than of adherence to Islam, 
which, let it be said, commands the allegiance of all 
but a small minority. 

Thanks to her head start in the economic and in- 
dustrial sphere, coupled with her cultural leadership, 
which the Azhar University in Cairo has assidu- 
ously cultivated over the years and done much to 
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justify, Egypt bids fair to command the political 
leadership of the Arabic-Islamic Middle East. Indeed, 
in this she has already achieved a certain measure of 
success, a success that is expressing itself in a growing 
impatience with foreigners, who in many minds are 
held responsible for the country’s troubles. This new- 
born nationalism has nowhere been more clearly 
demonstrated than in the recent abrogation of the 
treaty with Great Britain, which, if Egypt is success- 
ful, will remove the British from both the Sudan and 
the Canal Zone. 

Just to look at the map is to recognize one of the 
important reasons for Egypt’s interest in the Sudan, 
which she rules jointly with Great Britain under a 
unique condominium status. For it is in the Sudan 
that the Nile gathers its tributaries for the final 700- 
mile thrust across the desert tothe Mediterranean, and 
it is to the Sudan that Egypt must look for the addi- 
tional water so vitally needed to bring more land under 
the plow. One of the proposed flood control schemes 
would divert the White Nile around the Sudd swamp, 
salvaging the 2/3 of its volume now lost to evapora- 
tion; another would dam the White Nile below the 
fourth cataract at Merowe. Once in Egypt, the Nile 
receives no tributaries worthy of the name, and only a 
negligible amount of rainfall. In a sense, therefore, 
Egypt lives on borrowed water—a situation that is 
deemed by some to smack of insecurity, if not indeed 
of indignity. 

Not for water alone, however, is Egypt interested 
in the Sudan. With her acute and growing land short- 
age, she sees in this region a potential source of raw 
materials for her food and textile industries. In the 
Gezira area south of Khartoum, some 1,000,000 acres 
of irrigated land are already under cultivation, and 
there is no question but what other areas, of similar 
magnitude, could be brought under the ditch. The 
value of the Sudan as an outlet for the surplus popu- 
lation of the lower Nile Valley is somewhat lessened 
by the traditional reluctance of the fellahin to emi- 
grate, but, even so there are plenty of Egyptians who 
would embrace the opportunity of going south, and 
many more who would be asked to, should the Sudan 
become incorporated into the kingdom of Egypt. 

Egypt’s interest in the Canal Zone is thought by 
many to be motivated more by “amour-propre” than 
by strategic or economic considerations. It is not, and 
never has been, part of Egypt in anything but name. 
It is rather an “island” separated from the Egyptian 
“mainland” by a sea of sand fully 100 miles wide. It 
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could not be defended by Egypt in time of war and has 
little concern with the trade of Egypt in time of peace. 
Of the 55 million net tons that passed through the 
Suez in 1950 (compared with 29,000,000 tons through 
the Panama Canal), only 0.3% were of Egyptian 
origin. Aside from the few thousand Egyptians em- 
ployed in the Canal Zone, the impact of the canal on 
the domestic economy of Egypt is slight. Although by 
Egyptian law the Canal Company is registered as an 
Egyptian corporation, the great majority of shares are 
held by British and French citizens. Egyptians are 
gradually assuming both a greater role in, and profit 
from, canal operations, but by a long-standing treaty 
the defense of the canal has been guaranteed to Great 
Britain until 1956, when the Egyptian military arm 
supposedly will be strong enough to ensure its protec- 
tion. Now, however, with the Egyptian government 
casting itself in the role of crusader against the con- 
tinued domination of the canal by the British, the eyes 
of all maritime nations are turning to the Suez. 

Recent overtures by the Egyptian government to 
Moscow and its refusal to join a Middle Eastern de- 
fense pact that includes Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Turkey, and Israel, give the West 
reason to pause over the possible implications of 
Egyptian control of the Canal Zone. As the spiritual 
leader of a Moslem world simmering with revolt 
against foreigners and infidels alike, Egypt could con- 
ceivably hold the key to Arab sympathy in a conflict 
between East and West. Were that sympathy to swing 
to the left, the approach to the Sinai peninsula—the 
gateway to the Suez—would be thrown open and the 
canal denied to Western use, an action that would 
lengthen the sea route from North Sea ports to the 
Persian Gulf and India by some 5000 miles. 


Fortunately, the Western powers are resolved to 
prevent the Suez, perhaps the richest strategic prize in 
the world, from falling within the orbit of Soviet 
power. They seem equally resolved to prevent the 
Sudan from falling within the Egyptian orbit. The 
fate of the fellahin of the Nile Valley is, unhappily, 
more in doubt: because of their lifelong poverty and 
political impotence, they offer fertile soil for the dis- 
semination of Communist ideologies, which, were 
they once to gain acceptance, could spread like a sand- 
storm through the lands of Islam and deep into the 
heart of Africa. To stay the course of such a calamity 
will call for many skills and resources, and, above all, 
for a readiness on the part of all concerned to tackle 
the monumental task of producing a more equitable 
distribution of the good things that are still in “the 
gift of the river.” 


G.H.T.K. and D.L.W. 
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